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lies in the breadth of vision with which they are taught and the 
breadth of recognition achieved by the teachers. The outlook of 
the school is local; the outlook of the university is world-wide. 
The teaching of the school may be sectarian ; the teaching of the 
university is catholic. The school may draw its adherents from 
certain classes or groups; the university appeals to the whole 
world. Under Dr. Angell's leadership Yale will enjoy this vision 
and this outlook, will teach in this spirit, and will sound this 
appeal." — President Eadley at the Tale Dinner in New York. 

Notes on Twenty-second Annual Conference op the Asso- 
ciation op American Universities. — The meeting was held at 
Columbia University, November 18 and 19. 

The Committee on Academic and Professional Higher Degrees 
presented an extended report including the following recom- 
mendations : 

"That the designation 'Doctor* be interpreted to have a twofold 
meaning, namely, (a) the meaning which it has always had in 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy as a research degree signify- 
ing sound scholarship and power for research; (b) the meaning 
which it has in medicine as a highest practitioner's or profes- 
sional degree signifying higher professional training in graduate 
standing equivalent in standard to the Ph.D. degree; and that 
this twofold meaning of the designation 'Doctor' be adopted as a 
permanent policy with the understanding that the professional 
Doctor's degrees to be recognized for the present shall be the 
following: M.D., J.D., Dr.P.H., and Ed.D. . . . 

"... The Committee is of the opinion that the subject-matter 
of the applied sciences or the professions constitutes appropriate 
fields for research leading to the degree of Ph.D. The Sc.D., 
without specification of field, shall be construed as an honorary 
degree. 

"... Professional study beyond that corresponding to a 
master's degree may lead to professional Doctor's degrees, pro- 
vided that such Doctor's degrees be maintained on a standard 
equivalent to the Ph.D. degree, higher professional training tak- 
ing the place of power for research required for the Ph.D. A type 
of such a degree is found in the medical profession, viz., M.D., 
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as conferred by leading medical schools. Other satisfactory 
types in process of development are the J.D., Dr.P.H., and Ed.D." 



Cooperation and Research in the Humanities 

"On the international side, America has both an obligation 
and an opportunity. Scholarship, we are fond of saying, is in- 
ternational, yet the different nations have contributed to it in 
very unequal degree, and the American contribution is still 
relatively small. We are carrying on research creditably in many 
fields, but we still rely almost exclusively upon European editions 
and collections, European journals and bibliographies, to which 
few or no American scholars contribute. We are still largely pas- 
sengers carried along by the labors of others. With the war, our 
responsibility has increased. Many of the great undertakings of 
European scholarship, national and international, have dragged 
or ceased for want of funds. We need to contribute to their 
maintenance. Others languish for lack of laborers ; we, scarcely 
touched by the losses of war, must supply more of the laborers. 
We have many excellently trained scholars. We must train more, 
and carry more of the burden of the world's scholarship. Europe 
is ready to welcome, Hot only our mkmey, but our men, particu- 
larly to the great fields which concern no one nation alone. . . . 

"It will thus be seen that the International Union of Acad- 
emies is the complement, for the humanities, of the International 
Kesearch Council, and that the American Council of Learned 
Societies is analogous to the National Kesearch Council. The 
problems of the humanities and the natural sciences are not the 
same, but they are in many respects parallel and seem to call 
for some parallelism in organization. Nor are the fields entirely 
separate. Geography has its human as well as its physical as- 
pects ; experimental psychology runs into social psychology, and 
this into sociology and political science; science itself has its 
history, and the scientific method is limited to no one group of 
subjects. The line between the natural and the social sciences 
can no longer be sharply drawn. There are problems of coopera- 
tion between the sciences and the humanities as well as among 
the members of the separate groups . . . " (Dean Haskins, 
Harvard). 
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Research Professorships 

These were the subject of a general discussion including the 
following significant paragraph : 

"I am extremely interested in seeing our teaching institutions 
acquire endowments for the encouragement of discovery. I am 
apprehensive lest the great scientific foundations of this coun- 
try draw away from our universities our very best men. If this 
takes place, then instruction will suffer and all learning will 
suffer. It seems to me that the history of advancement shows 
that where there has been a master there have been disciples. 
I am inclined to think that the disciple is essential to the master. 
Our best work now being done in California is by men who have 
closely associated with them a group of students" (President 
Barrows). 

Cooperation Between Universities and Industries 

was discussed by Professor Johnston (Yale) and Dr. F. B. Jewett 
(chief engineer of the Western Electric Company) : 

"... I am not suggesting, of course, that mere material 
progress is all progress, I am not suggesting that either prosper- 
ity in trade or the cheapening of manufactures is going to be the 
great regenerator of mankind; I accept the view that man does 
not live by bread alone ; but if you wish to improve the material 
lot of mian (and surely that is worth while) it cannot be by 
quarrelling over the manner in which profits shall be distrib- 
uted, or any of the controversies which divide various interests 
and various countries. It cannot be by those things, although 
those are subjects that we cannot avoid; but the thing that is 
really going to make a difference in the future, which is going 
to make the remainder of the twentieth century different from 
the nineteenth century, and the twenty-first century different from 
the twentieth, is the command for industrial purposes which man 
has over the forces of nature. That can only be, in the first place, 
by the cultivation of pure science, of science for itself and only 
for its own sake. It can only be if we contrive to breed and edu- 
cate men who, without any thought of self -advancement, are con- 
sumed by a curiosity to know, and that stage having been passed, 
that end having been attained, then to learn to apply the knowl- 
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edge which they have disinterestedly acquired to the great pur- 
poses of industrial development. That, speaking broadly, look- 
ing at the material progress of mankind as far as wfe can venture 
upon any prophecy, that, and that almost alone, is going to be 
the main engine of human advance. . . . 

"But I need not go into the advantages of cooperation between 
university and industry, for it is agreed that industry requires 
a supply of men which only the university can furnish and that 
the university needs and deserves the support for its advanced 
teaching which the industry can and should give. The question 
is rather : How far is it safe for the university to go in this di- 
rection? To this my answer would be that the university should 
go just as far as is compatible with its real function — that of 
training men and that each step should be judged with reference 
to whether it does or does not contribute toward this training, 
directly or indirectly. It is not easy to say in advance whether on 
this basis a given proposal will prove to be desirable, and opinion 
upon such point would be diverse. The criterion is whether the 
work proposed constitutes a problem to teacher or student, or 
is merely in the nature of routine; if the former, it would be ac- 
ceptable, if the latter, it should be discouraged. . . . 

"Nor need the teacher be precluded from carrying on — himself 
or with his students — investigations of interest to the industry, 
provided that these are investigations of real fundamental prob- 
lems yielding results worthy of publication. Indeed there is no 
real distinction between this type of research and research in 
'pure* science, for if it is a real problem it is sure to involve fun- 
damental and interesting things; which, it may be remarked, 
many of the 'pure' problems studied do not, being undertaken 
rather so that the man may have some justification for writing a 
paper than with a purpose of advancing knowledge." 

Fellowships, with Special Consideration of their Relation to 

Teaching 

"The profession of teaching, then, has been a more or less cod- 
dled profession, more or less artificially recruited and main- 
tained. Naturally the coddling has been different in measure and 
in methods at the different grades from kindergarten to university. 
The primary and secondary schools have owed much to the de- 
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layed age of marriage of women as well as to the need of men to 
earn money in their periods of preparation for their chosen ca- 
reers. Colleges and universities have been beneficiaries of fellow- 
ships. But, whatever the methods or forms of the artificial sup- 
port, the fact of it is evident. Some relation, too, perhaps even 
of cause and effect,— only I should have difficulty in deciding 
which has been the cause, — must have existed between the cod- 
dling and the not uncommon sentimentality about teaching. So 
often teaching has been regarded as a virtue of the sort said to 
bring its own reward, if not here, then in another world, and 
so possibly it has been paid only at a minimum in the return of 
this world, for sentimentality may often gloss underpay. Senti- 
mentality may gloss inefficiency also, letting good-will stand for 
good performance. So again, teaching has been in various ways 
a coddled profession. Commonly it has been a good berth, but 
often at the same time a makeshift, a last resort, or — however 
poorly carried out — a 'noble service' ; but it has not been an alto- 
gether substantial and substantially productive profession, or to 
say the least that can be said, for real service in the future it 
Diust be different from what it has been" (Dean A. H. Lloyd, 
University of Michigan). 

The Dilemma of the College op Aets and Science. — "I believe 
that the prevailing lack of interest among students in the in- 
tellectual work of the college is largely due to the uncertainty 
regarding the fundamental purposes of college studies. The 
college, as the student sees it, aims at nothing that can be de- 
scribed except in the haziest and most uninspiring generalities. 
It has no direct contacts with definite and tangible human 
undertakings. Complete success in mastering its intellectual 
offerings admittedly has very little effect upon one's later career, 
unless this career should happen to be teaching. 

"Contrast this situation with the situation of the vocational 
colleges. There is nothing vague about the objectives of colleges 
of engineering, law, education, or commerce. The officers of such 
institutions know exactly what they are training students for. 
The students have the aim clear in view and strive to attain it 
with a persistency and an enthusiasm that are rarely found among 
graduates in colleges of liberal arts. It may be claimed that this 



